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THE PICTS. 


[By PRovosT MACANDREW.] 

WITHIN historic times there were three areas inhabited by 
people who were known by the name of Picts, or by its Gaelic 
equivalent Cruithne—if, indeed, that word is the Gaelic equivalent 
of Picti. These were (1), the whole of Scotland north of the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde; (2), the district of Galloway; and (3), 
a small part of the north-east of Ireland, forming the counties of 
Down and Antrim, and which was called Dalaradia. 

If these were all divisions of the same race or people, the 
most important portion were those who dwelt north of the Friths, 
and whose country was known as Pictavia, Pictland, or Cruithen- 
tuath—and was the Pictish kingdom down to the time of Kenneth 
MacAlpin and his immediate successors. Now, there are certain 
matters connected with the civil and ecclesiastical history of this 
portion of the Picts about which historians talk in a very loose 
and inaccurate way—and in a way calculated to give rise to the 
impression that they were divided into two distinct races or even 
kingdoms of Northern and the Southern Picts, separated from 
each other by the Grampians—while it is constantly and directly 
stated that the Southern Picts, meaning those dwelling south of 
the Grampians, were converted to Christianity by St. Ninian in 
the beginning of the fifth century, and about 150 years before the 
Mission of Saint Columba. Thus Skene talks of Brude as King 
of the Northern Picts, and of Columba’s Mission to the Northern 
Picts, while other writers say or suggest that the one division of 
the Picts consisted of a non-Aryan and the otherof a Celtic tribe. 
I venture, however, to maintain that we have no ground for sup- 
posing that there was any civil, or political, or ecclesiastical, or 
racial distinction or division between the people living north and 
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south of the Grampians, and that within historic times they 
always formed one kingdom. Indeed, Skene must have been 
perfectly aware that there was only one monarchy, for although, 
as I have said, he calls Brude King of the Northern Picts, he says 
at another place that the King would appear to have been fur- 
nished by the Northern and Southern portions alternately. The 
inaccuracy has arisen from attaching too much importance to, or 
misunderstanding certain passages in, Bede. At one place Bede 
says :—“ In the year of our Lord, 565, when Justin, the younger, 
the successor of Justinian, had the government of the Roman 
Empire, there came into Britain a famous priest and abbot, a 
monk by habit and life, whose name was Columba, to preach the 
Word of God to the provinces of the Northern Picts, who are 
separated from the Southern parts by steep and rugged moun- 
tains; for the Southern Picts who dwell on this side of these 
mountains had long before, as is reported, forsaken the errors of 
idolatry and embraced the truth by the preaching of St. Ninian, a 
most reverend bishop and holy man of the British nation, who 
had been regularly instructed at Rome in the faith and mysteries 
of the truth, whose Episcopal See, named after St. Martin the 
Bishop, and famous for a stately Church (wherein he and many 
other saints rest in the body) is still in existence among the Eng- 
lish nation. The place belongs to the Province of the Bernicians, 
and is generally called the White House, because he there built 
a church of stone, which was not usual among the Britons.” 
It appears to me that in this and other similar passages, when he 
talks of Southern or Cismontane Picts, Bede either meant the 
Picts of Galloway, or he himself was misled by a mistaken 
interpretation of his own authorities. So far as can be learned 
from Bede’s history he knew of no Picts except those living north 
of the Friths, and in the passage I have quoted he talks of the 
district where St. Ninian’s Church was—that is, the district of 
Galloway—as belonging to the Province of the Bernicians. But 
in his life of Saint Cuthbert he tells us that that Saint on one 
occasion went to the land of the Picts, who are called Niduarii, 
and Skene ingeniously argues that these could only mean the 
Picts of the Nid or Nith. I think, however, that this is a curious 
instance of a straining of an authority on Skene’s part. The story 
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of Bede is that St. Cuthbert went from the monastery to Niduarii 
by sea--“‘ Navigando”—that because the sea was calm they hoped 
soon to return ; that a storm came on which detained them; that 
St. Cuthbert prophesied how long the storm was to last ; and that 
at the time foretold the storm abated, and they returned with a 
fair wind. The whole story is of a journey by sea. Now, at that 
time St. Cuthbert was most probably residing in his parent 
monastery of Abercorn, at any rate he was residing somewhere 
on the East Coast of Northumberland, which then extended to 
the Forth, and the idea that he should attempt to go thence to 
Galloway by sea is not tenable. I incline to think, therefore, that 
Bede did not know of the Picts of Galloway ; but it is quite possible 
that on some of his journeys St. Cuthbert may have been at a 
monastery on the southern shores of the Solway Frith, and may 
have crossed to Galloway by sea, and that, therefore, Skene may 
be right in supposing that the Picts called Niduarii were the 
Picts of Galloway. If this is so, then I think that the natural 
inference from the passage I have quoted and similar passages is 
that Bede meant these Picts when he spoke of the Southern Picts, 
and he might very well describe them as separated from the 
Northern Picts—that is, the Picts north of the Friths—by steep 
and rugged mountains. On the other hand, if he did not know 
of the Galloway Picts, it is easy to account for his falling into an 
error about them. Bede lived from 673 to 735, and his history 
ends in 731. Now, he tells us that in or about 655 Oswy, King 
of Northumbria, subdued the greater part of the Picts: that in or 
about 669 Wilfred filled the Bishoprick of York and of all the 
Northumbrians, and of ‘the Picts as far as the dominions of 
King Oswy extended ;” that about 685 the Picts regained their 
liberty and that ‘“‘Trumwine, who had been made bishop over 
them, withdrew with his people that were in the monastery 
of Abercurnaig (Abercorn), seated in the country of the 
English, but close to the arm of the sea which parts the 
country of the English and the Picts,” We thus see 
that in Bede’s own time there was a temporary political and 
ecclesiastical separation of the Picts dwelling south of the 
Grampians—for this must necessarily have been the portion 
conquered by Oswy—and those dwelling north of these 
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mountains, who remained independent. Bede heard or read 
of the Southern Picts having been converted by St. Ninian in 
collecting materials for his history ; and he may, if he knew of no 
other Picts—very naturally, but yet erroneously—have supposed 
that they were those whom he knew of as for a time separated 
from the rest of their countrymen by the political and ecclesiastical 
subjection to Northumbria—that is, those dwelling south of the 
Grampians. There are many grounds which show that, if this 
was his meaning, it was an error on his part. 

St. Ninian lived about 410, and established himself at Whithern, 
in Galloway, where, we are told, he built a white or stone church 
in the Roman manner, and converted the Southern Picts. Now, 
if there was a race of Picts in Galloway then, and we know no 
reason to suppose that the Galloway Picts settled there at any 

. later time, they would be the people with whom he came in con- 
tact, and Whithern would be the natural place to establish a 
mission to them ; whereas it would be a very unsuitable place to 
establish a mission to a people living beyond the Forth. It is 
very unlikely, therefore, that Saint Ninian’s mission was to the 
people beyond the Forth, and, although the dedications of churches 
to him have been appealed to, they really establish nothing. 
There are in Scotland 21 churches dedicated to him north of the 
Grampians, 23 between the Grampians and the Friths, and 17 
south of the Friths, while there are many in England. 

Be this as it may, however—Bede himself talks in many places 
of the kingdom and of the king of the Picts, and nowhere of two 
kings at the same time—Adamnan, who lived from 624 to 704, 
always speaks of the province or kingdom of the Picts as one 
kingdom, and gives no hint of any division either racial or political. 
There are lists of the kings of the Picts, which, from the time of 
Columba at least, are historical, and these only give one king at a 
time, except in one or two instances. In fact it seems, notwith- 
standing the passages in Bede which I have mentioned to be as 
certain as anything at that distance of time can be, that, from the 
time of Columba and previously—as certainly was the case in 
later times—the Picts north of the Friths were the subjects of one 
monarchy, and formed one kingdom. 

The question naturally arises were the Picts of Galloway and 
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of Ireland of the same race as what may be called the main body 
living north of the Friths. If we could answer this question 
satisfactorily, we could answer most of the other questions about 
the Picts which have so long been discussed without, as yet, any 
very certain or very satisfactory result—and it appears to me that 
this question, especially with reference to the Irish Picts, has not 
been sufficiently examined. 

Of the early history of the Picts of Galloway, we know nothing. 
Unless they were the Niduarii, Bede does not mention them. 
Adamnan says nothing about them, and we have no mention of 
them until comparatively recent times. Chalmers states that they 
came from Ulster and settled in Galloway in the eighth century, 
but Skene has shown that this statement is founded on a 
misunderstanding of two passages in the Annals of Ulster. In 
historical times, and long after the name of Picts, as applied to the 
people north of the Friths, had disappeared, they were known as 
Picts, and a body of them is mentioned as forming part of the 
Scottish army at the battle of the Standard, when they claimed a 
right to lead the van of the army. All that can be said therefore 
is that they were called Picts, and that we have no record of their 
migration into that district. That they spoke Gaelic is undoubted. 
If therefore they were the same race as the Picts north of the 
Friths, we might, with some confidence, conclude that Gaelic was 
the Pictish language. 

In the case of the Irish Picts, Skene asserts that they were 
undoubtedly the same as the Scottish Picts, and that they were in 
fact one people and under one rule till the time of Fiacha Mac 
Beadan, who was king of Ulster from 589 to 626; and he says 
further that the whole people of Ulster were Picts until the fall of 
the kingdom of Emania in or about the year 331. If this could 
be established, it would be of the utmost importance. The 
Ultonians were, during the existence of the kingdom of Emania, 
the most civilized and famous of all the inhabitants of Ireland, and 
to them belong all the glories of the Red Branch Knights, of 
Cuchulain, and other heroes, and if Finn was not of their race he 
was much associated with them. If Skene is right, the common 
possession of the legends of all these people by the inhabitants of 
the two countries is explained, and the question of the Pictish 
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language and race would be in a fair way of settlement. It can 
hardly be said, however, that Skene has established his point. 
The arguments in favour of his contention are not clearly or con- 
cisely stated in any of his writings, but they appear to be these. 
According to the Irish Annals, the Ultonians were driven out of 
Emania by the three Collas about A.D. 331; they were driven 
into the country now forming the counties of Down and Antrim, 
and O’Curry says that they remained there ever after, and received 
the name of Dal-Araidhe. Now, this is the district which was 
inhabited by the people called Cruithne in later times. Accord- 
ing to the legendary history of Ireland, there was much intercourse 
between Ulster and Scotland in the earliest times—Cuchulain and 
other heroes are mentioned as, having learned feats of arms in 
Skye ; the children of Uisneach, when they fled from the King 
of Ulster, took refuge in Scotland ; in one of the Pictish chronicles 
mention is made of thirty kings of the name of Brude, who reigned 
over Erin and Alban for 148 years. And the Irish Annals 
mention some kings of Ulster who were also kings of Alban. On 
the other hand, the Irish Annals claim the Ultonians as descend- 
ants of Ir, one of the sons of Milesius, and therefore Scots. The 
Irish Annals mention no kings of Ulster bearing the same name as 
the kings contained in the list of Pictish Kings of Alban. During 
the famous time of the Ulster kingdom they do not mention the 
Ultonians as Cruithne, and any mention I have seen of Cruithne, 
or Cruithentuath, in the Earlier Irish Annals points to the people 
and the country of Alban. It is remarkable, too, that in mention- 
ing the Irish Picts, Adamnan always calls them Cruithne, while 
the inhabitants of Alban are called Picti or Pictones. It cannot be 
said, therefore, that it is established that the Irish and Scottish 
Picts were of one race; but, as I have said, the question has not 
received the amount of attention which it deserves. It will not be 


questioned, I presume, that the Irish Picts were a Celtic, Gaelic- 
speaking people. 

The controversy as to who the Picts were, usually rages round 
their name, their language, their physical characteristics, and 
certain peculiar customs which were attributed to them, and on 
each of these points I will venture to make some remarks. 

(To be continued.) 
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SNATCHES OF SONG COLLECTED IN BADENOCH. 


VI. 


THE late Principal Shairp of St. Andrews used frequently to 
express a desire that the songs of the shealings would be col- 
lected and published. He was strongly of the opinion that in 
them lay a rich vein of poetry, believing that they belonged to the 
most beautiful aspect of Highland life. And, no doubt, he was 
right. “Crodh Chailein”—that wonderful strain of pastoral 
melancholy, redolent of the heathery brae and breezy muirland, 
and breathing a sweet, tender spirit of the past—instils upon the 
mind a pleasing enchantment. And there are other ballads of a 
similar character, whose influence in this respect is in nowise 
inferior. Yet it was a feeling of pure joyousness which the summer- 
flitting called forth in the hearts of young and old. Each year, 
when Beltane came, the crofter’s homestead presented a scene of 
busy preparation for the glens. Then, happy groups would set 
out for their appointed shealings, driving their cattle, sheep, and 
goats to the upland grazing, and ever and anon joining in some 
such blithe chorus as this :— 

Theid sinn null gu Taobh Loch Eireachd, 

Theid sinn null gu Taobh Loch Eireachd, 


Theid sinn null gu Taobh Loch Eireachd, 
*Nuair a thig an Samhradh. 


Theid na muilt a dh’ Allt-an-Diobair, 

Theid na muilt a dh’ Allt-an-Diobair, 

Theid na muilt a dh’ Allt-an-Diobair, 
*Nuair a thig an Samhradh. 


Theid iad ann, ma theid iad idir, etc. 


And so on through verse after verse the favourite pastoral resorts 
are enumerated, in so far as the rhythm of their names could be 
got to fall in with the lively measures of this famous Strathspey. 
Another refrain, frequently employed on these occasions, was 
well known throughout the shires of Perth and Inverness :— 
Crodh laoigh nam bodach, 
Crodh laoigh nam bodach, 


Crodh laoigh nam bodach, 
’Gan togail ri gleann, 
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Le ’m brdgan fodair, 
Le ’m brdgan fodair, 
Le ’m brdgan fodair, 
’S le ’n osanan feoir. 


it Bidh siol, bidh fodar, 

Bidh laraichean lodain, 

Bidh sud aig na bodaich, 

’Gan togail ri gleann. 

For the sake of some readers it may be necessary to explain that 
' the term “ dodach” here employed is not equivalent to “ carle,” or 
“old man.” Nor does it imply any degree of contempt enter- 
tained for the persons so addressed. ‘‘ Bodaich” is the familiar 
designation of a crofting community. 

Along with the various utensils indispensable for a dairy, the 
good-wives were careful to bring a supply of wool, and the simple 
instruments required for dressing and spinning the same. These, 
of course, included the classic cuigeal and dealgan, i.¢., the distaff 
and spindle. 

Upon the day after the females from a farm in the parish of 
Laggan had gaily departed for the azrzdh, the good-man discovered 
that in their haste they left the wool-cards behind. Although 
they had taken the big wheel in triumph, without the humbler im- 
plements, it could be of no use. He made this omission the sub- 
ject of a humorous song, of which, however, I can only give two 
verses :— 


worst 


Gur fonn—fonn—fonnmhor, 
Gur fonnmhor na caileagan, 
A dh’ fhalbh mu ’n trath-s’ an dé, 
Leis an spréidh ’s leis a’ chalanas. 
A dh’ fhalbh mu ’n trath-s’ an dé, 
Leis an spréidh ’s leis a’ chalanas, 
A’ chuibhle-sniomh’, gun chardan, 
’S cha-n iarr a bann a teannachadh. 


Early on a summer morning a crofter unexpectedly visited 
the shealings, and, finding his children sound asleep, he awoke 
them with this madrigal :— 


Ho! ro! gur fada, fada, 

Ho! ro! gur fada leam, 
’S fada leam tha thu gun tighinn, 
’Choilich-dhuibh 'ni bruidhinn rium ! 
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Ceithir ceapachan aig Aindrea, 
*S da ghamhnaich aig Caitriona, 
’S na dh’ fhagas na laoigh dhe ’n caraid, 
Aig an thear is fhearris fhiach e. 
The dothan-diridh was usually constructed of turf walls roofed 
over, and thatched with heather and rushes. Its interior arrange- 
ment was very primitive. 


Leabaidh dhe ’n luachair 
Is cluasag dhe ’n thraoch. 


Close by was the dzaile or fold, immortalised in song. 

The best account to which I ever listened of the Loss of 
Gaick, commenced with an incident, which, like the first scene in 
Macbeth, well prepared the mind for the supernatural element 
which was to permeate the story. 

A lonely spot among the hills, between Nuid and Gaick, was 
known as Ruighe-Bhad-Fhearna. One night in the autumn of 
1799, the occupants of the shealing which stood there—consisting 
of a mother with her young children, and a little servant girl 
named Annag—were disturbed by a terrible confusion of sound 
outside. The noise seemed to indicate that they were surrounded 
by a crowd of people. At dawn, gormadh an latha, no trace of 
the nocturnal visitants could be found. The woman dispatched 
Annag down in haste for her husband. He sent a message to 
say that he would go to the bothie in the evening when he drove 
up the horses; and he had to continue for the remainder of that 
season to spend every night at the Ruighe with his family. When 
Christmas-tide came, and with it the great disaster, the party who 
were carrying the bodies from Gaick halted at that shealing and 
partook of refreshments. The inference is quite obvious. My 
authority was one of the children, who lived to be upwards of 
fourscore. About the same date, the winter fodder ran short, and 
the good-wife had to take the cattle to the shealing much earlier 
than usual. When there one of the cows calved, and the prudent 
mistress gave Annag the key of the cheese-press (cliath-chaise), 
telling her to run down and take up one of the sheaves of barley 
which were stored there unknown to anyone. The little maid 
performed the journey in a marvellously short time. The invalid 
cow almost choked in her eagerness to partake of the toothsome 
morsel, but got on well afterwards. 
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A young woman at the shealings in Gaick was one day visited 
by her lover, to whom she had been betrothed before leaving the 
Strath, He had come—alas! most graceless mission !—to 
“break the engagement,” and to tell that he had matrimonial 
prospects of another and better-tochered maid. When he 
reached the bothy, however, his courage completely failed, and he 
sheepishly explained that he had merely looked in, as he was 
searching for horses in the vicinity. Having had private informa- 
tion as to his conduct, his sweetheart at once divined what was the 
real purpose of his visit; and no sooner had that faithless swain 
turned from the door, than he was arrested by a sad, familiar voice 
singing as follows :— 

Sgeul a chualas bho ’n dé, 


Mu shealgair an fhéidh, 
Clach eadar mi-féin ’s mo bhroég. 


Ghabh thu leisgeul ’san uair, 
Gur e eich a bha bhuat, 
Cas a shiitbhladh nam fuaran gorm. 


Cas a dhireadh nan stic, 
’*S a thearnadh nan lub, 
*Dheanadh fiadhach ri driichd gun cheo. 


Bu tu mo cheannaich’ air féill, 
Mo chrios is mo bhréid, 
Is sgian bheaga na réidh-chois dir. 


Bu tu mo chompanach riin, 
Nach fhagadh mi ’n cil, 
*Nuair bhiodh cach ann an ciirt an oil. 
’S bho nach ’eil agam spréidh, 
Dé mw ’n cuirinn ort déigh? 
Ach mo bheannachd ad dhéigh, ’s bi falbh ! 
As he listened, his heart relented, and he felt all his old love 
return, so that, her song being ended, he replied :— 
Ach ged th’ aice-se spreidh, 
Dé mu ’n cuirinn oirr’ déigh ? 
Fhad ’sa mhaireas tu féin rium bed. 

Highland matrons and maids usually accompanied their labour 
with singing, whose strains were modulated by the nature of the 
task on which they were engaged : and when it was “ idlesse all,” 
they sang the more, to banish ennui, I have heard it remarked 
in a family that the re-arrangement of the contents of a certain 
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trunk was always associated with a particular air. Mothers, of 
course, always took their infants with them to the shealings; 
and, thinking that the ingenious reader might wish to know the 
nature of the maternal rhymes which they employed, I have 
noted some specimens :— 

Tha nead na feadaig’ 

Ann an coill an Lagain. 


Ni mo leanabh cadal, 
Agus gheibh e ’n t-ian, 


Tha nead na h-uiseig 
Ann am bun na h-ursainn. 
Ni mo leanabh, etc. 


Tha nead a’ chlacharain 
Ann am bun a’ chloichearain. 
Ni mo leanabh, etc. 


The chorus of the next pastoral croon is worthy the attention of 
Dr. Charles Mackay :— 


A rann dann dadlum, 

A rannta, rannta, rathuinn, 
A rann di dadlum, 

A rannta rioba lionn. 


Guidhidh mi do’n iarraidh, 
Dha na bhean a dh’ fheoraich, 
An robh mo leanabh bliadhna ; 
’S gun robh e air na ciochan, 
’S gun robh e gu geal ciatach. 


Guidhidh mi grad-sgaineadh, 

Do na cailean musach gnada, 

’Nan suidhe air an airidh, 

Gun duine ’thoir a lamh dhaibh. 
Mo leanabh citbhraidh, ciirteasach, 
Gun direadh tu na h-uchdaichean, 
Gun ceangladh tu na cuplaichean, 
’S gun leagadh tu na trupaichean. 


A few other lines may be given in this connection, on a theme in 
which Epicureans are said to be specially interested :— 
Him! ham! him! ho! 
Sud _an rud a b’ fhearr leam, 
Him! ham! him! ho! 
Im buidhe ’n t-Samhraidh. 


Him! ham! him! ho! ete. 
Uibhean nan seann chearcan. 
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Him ! ham, him, ho! etc. 
Bainne nan gamhnaichean. 

Intimately associated with the shealings was the fairy-knowe ; 
and the good folks who inhabited it were—like others who shall 
be nameless—deeply interested in the affairs of their immediate 
neighbours. They glided familiarly among the folds and the 
bothies, listened to the songs in the gloaming, and knew in fact 
all that went on. As for themselves, they milked the deer on the 
mountain tops, and had in their possession all the requisite appur- 
tenances of a Highland dairy. The maidens of the arrie often 
heard with awe the mystic melody which arose on the still air of 
evening during the elfin milking. And so it has come about that 
the songs of the shealings contain many strains which were believed 
to have had their source in Fairyland. 

A buachaille-monaidh, or hill-herd, had been war.dering all day 
over the Monadh-Liath mountains in search of goats. While his 
quest was yet in vain, the sun sank to rest behind the hills. 
Shortly thereafter, he suddenly heard the low, sweet sounds of 
song. He looked and saw a fairy milking the deer, within a short 
distance of him. Acting on the impulse of the moment, he fitted 
an arrow to his bow, and let it fly at the vision. It struck the 
milk-cog, and its owner thus rudely interrupted, called out :— 

Tapadh leat, ’Fhearchair ! 

’S tapaidh d’ urchair. 

’S leat fhéin a’ bhuarach, 

’S do ghogan ’s do bhleoghann. 
By her words, Farquhar immediately understood that she acknow- 
ledged herself vanquished. This was a most important point in 
rencontres with the denizens of the knowes. Resolved to make 
the most of his good fortune before he suffered the fairy to depart, 
he made her promise to bestow upon him his three first desires ; 
which were wealth, etc. Being in a conciliatory mood, besides 
bestowing these, she presented him with her cog, assuring him 
that so long as a stave of it remained in the possession of his 
descendants, no evil influence could affect their cattle. In con- 
clusion, she said—‘ Tha fios agam ciod tha thu ’g iarradh” ; and 
thereupon she informed him where his goats were to be found. 
It is whispered that portions of the fairy cog are still treasured by 
Farquhar’s descendants, who reside near Kingussie. 
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Cattle at the shealings were exposed to dangers of various 
kinds. Once, those belonging to the crofters of Crathie, in 
Laggan, are said to have been lost in a strange way. While at the 
summer grazing, far up in Glenshiaro, they broke loose from all 
control, and entered upon that wild race known as dol air theas. 
Up the sloping ridges of the mountains they careered, until they 
reached the summit of a gorge, which overlooks Loch Laggan, 
and is called Sluigean-Coir’-nan-Gall. Over its cliffs the whole 
herd wildly plunged, and for long afterwards their bones mingled 
with the rocky debris below. 


Until 1745, at least, Highland stockholders were exposed to 
the predatory incursions of /uchd togail nan creach, or cow-lifters. 
It is related that Griatach and Caitriona, two young wives, were 
alone at the shealings near the head of Loch Pattaig—a remote 
pasturage, which now forms part of the great Forest of Ben-Alder. 
At the dead of night they heard the cattle lowing, and knew that 
the men of Lochaber had made a foray, and were now in the act 
of carrying off their cherished fold. 


** O! ciod e ni sinn ?” thubhairt Caitriona, 
(**O! what shall we do?” said Kate), 


‘* Ni, an toirt a bhuapa!” fhreagair Griatach. 
(‘* We shall do to take them from them !” replied Grace). 


Acting under the directions of this amazon, they hurriedly took 
the shafts of the churns, and fastening to them every metalic 
article available, the two lone women sallied forth thus armed, 
and commenced the pursuit of their despoilers. Griatach had a 
loud, gruff voice, with which she commenced to whoop and haloo 
in imitation of a body of men; while Caitriona was content to 
supply the more shrill notes which the women of the shealings 
might be expected to contribute to the uproar. They soon over- 
took the cow-lifters ; and the cattle, recognising the voices of their 
mistresses, broke off in all directions. Meanwhile, the Lochaber 
men, finding it impossible to secure their booty in the darkness, 
and hearing, as they thought, the voices of enraged pursuers, and 
the clangour of arms, concluded that they had fallen into an 
ambush, and were glad to beat a retreat for home. 
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Chaidh na fir a ruagadh 

Le gruagaichean Doch-an-Fhasaidh. 
Am faca sibh na ’n cual’ sibh, 

An d'thuair iad an rathad dhachaidh ? 


Three times a day, while the cattle were being milked, the 
songs of the shealings might be heard to best advantage. But it 
was not in the nature of things that the melodies then employed 
could be of a very lively character. Most frequently 

‘* The plaintive numbers flow 


For old, unhappy, far off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


In Greek mythology, the protection of flocks and cattle was 
ascribed to the god of music and song. Thessalian and Highland 
dairymaids alike associated their pursuits with that art which 
“hath charms to sooth a savage breast.” Thus, after the 
shealing life had passed away, the music of the fold for long still 
lingered in the byre. The ballad, which I now propose to give, 
was often heard there. It was based upon an incident which 
must have occurred sometime in last century. 


The cattle, at Blargie, in Upper Badenoch, being let loose on 
a sunny day in early spring, became frantic with delight of their 
novel and unexpectedly-acquired freedom, and betook themselves 
to the hills, heedless of consequences. The herd—a young man 
named Macdonald—followed them as far as Drumuachdar, which 
extends, as the reader is aware, between Dalwhinnie and Dalna- 
cardoch. While he traversed that solitary and sterile tract, the 
weather, then proverbially fickle, changed terribly. A blinding 
snow-storm set in; and the unfortunate lad never more found his 
way home. Among those who set out in quest of the lost herd 
was his leman, who is said to have composed her lover's elegy— 
like the bereaved maiden much celebrated in Border Minstrelsy :-— 
‘** No longer from thy window look, 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother ! 

No longer walk, thou lovely maid ; 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother ! 

No longer seek him east or west, 

And search no more the forest thorough ; 

For, wandering in the night so dark, 
He fell a lifeless corpse in Yarrow.” 
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The catastrophe of Drumuachdar was a favourite theme with the 
milkmaids of Kingussie and Laggan. For many years after the 
event, all the details connected with it were well-known to the 
songstresses ; and, as many of them were in the habit of improv- 
ising additional couplets to the distinctive air, it is impossible to 
say how much of the ballad as it now stands belonged to it 
originally. On the other hand, I am aware that this version is 
not quite consecutive—that lines (which I have heard) are 
awanting, especially about the beginning and end :— 

’S ioma siil a bha sileadh, 

Eadar Raineach ’s Drumuachdar, 


La Fhéill Bride ’san Earrach, 


Dh’ fhalbh na h-aighean air fhuaireas. 


Tha mi sgith ’s mi bhi ‘siubhal 
Leacann dhubha Dhrumuachdair. 


Ged a fhuaireadh na h-aighean, 
O! chan thacas am buachaill’. 


’*S ann bha ’n Domhnullach finealt’ 
’Na shineadh ’san luachair. 


Bha a cheann am preas aitinn, 
*S a chasan ’san fhuaran, 


’S luchd nam biodagan croma 
’Gearradh connaidh mu’n cuairt dha. 


Ach ’s truagh nach mise chaidh seachad 
Mu ’n do mheilich am fuachd thu. 


Le mo bhreacan dlith, tioram, 
Dheanainn ’thilleadh mu’n cuairt dhuit. 


’*S cuach mhodr uisge-bheatha 
*‘Chuireadh rugha ‘nad ghruaidhean. 


Uisge-beatha nam feadan, 
Air a tharruing tri uairean. 


’S grainne beaga de ’n chanal, 
Mu ’n deach d’anail am fuairead. 


Agus bothan math, cluthaicht’, 
An déigh a thughadh le luachair. 
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Teine mdr air lar tighe, 
’S e gun deathach gun luath dhe. 


Bha do chinneadh ’s do chairdean 
Ro chraiteach an uair ud, 


Gun do chuir iad ’san ath thu, 
Gus an d’ thainig Fear Chluainidh. 


Gus an d’ thainig Clann Thamhais, 
Nach saradh an cruadal. 


Gus an d’ thainig Clann Iain, 
An tritir bu shine ’s a b’ uails’ dhit. 
Gus an d’ thainig Clann Mhuirich 


*S gach aon duine mar chual’ e. 


’S ann tha ’n éigheach ’s an sgreadail, 
Anns na creagan sin shuas bhuait ; 


Agus sliochd do dha sheanar 

A sior thional mu ’n cuairt duit. 
*Nuair a thainig do phiuthar 

Bha leann-dubh air a gruaidhean. 


*Nuair a thainig do mhathair 
B’i an t- Asran truagh i- 


Bha a ceann air dhroch-cheangal 
’S a basan ’gam bualadh. 


Is cha b’ fhas’ e dha d’ athair, 
Bha e casadh a ghruaige. 


*Nuair a thain’ do bhean-diolain, 
Bha i spionadh a cuailein. 


’S tha mi sgith ’s mi bhi siubhal, 

Monaidh dhubha Dhrumuachdair. 
How vividly is the wild scene of sorrow and lamentation brought 
before us! In afew simple touches, what a powerful picture is 
presented of the herd lying dead by the bush and well, while deer, 
gathering around, nibbled the bark off the branches! Principal 
Shairp was much interested in this ballad ; and he. composed an 
English version of its thrilling tale, in verses which I hope may 
yet be published. 
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CELTS AND GERMANS. 





[By M. H. D’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE 1).] 


THE Celtic race, the most western branch of the Indo-European 
stock, touches on two powerful neighbours, over which it had one 
time a glorious superiority and which afterwards crushed it: they 
are the Germanic and the Italic races. The Italic race comprises, 
as we know, the Umbrians, the Oscans, and the Latins. The 
comparison of the Celtic languages with the Germanic languages 
on one side, and with the Italic languages on the other side, is a 
very interesting subject of study for the historian. The result of 
it firstly is that there is between the Celtic and the Italic lan- 
guages, especially the Latin, the best known and the most illus- 
trious of these languages, an intimate relationship. This relation- 
ship can be explained by a kind of primitive unity which we will 
call Ztalo-Celtic, and which goes back to a date anterior to all the 
historical records preserved until our time. 

On the other side, the Celtic and the Germanic vocabularies 
possess in common a certain number of words unknown to the 
other Indo-European languages. We can prove that certain of 
these words are of Celtic origin. Although there may be some 
more of them, the list as a whole forms a part of the monuments 
which preserve to us the remembrance of the Celtic Empire. 
This empire, the Charlemagne or Alexander of which was called 
Ambigatos,2) appears to have comprised, from the end of the 5th 
to the 3rd century before our era, almost the whole of Germany. 
The other monuments which attest the existence of this empire 
consist: Ist, in historical texts of different ages, some of them 
from the 5th and the 4th centures B.C., others more recent; 2ndly, 
in geographical works of the time of the Roman Empire, notably 
in the chapters which Ptolemaeus dedicated to Germany ; 3rdly, 
in coins, in tombs, and in different inscriptions which belong to 
the domain of archaeology, and which our learned confréres, 
MM. Robert and Bertrand, study with special competence. 





1) Translated from the French. 
2) Livy V, 34: ‘*Celtarum . . .  penes Bituriges summa imperii fuit ; ii regem 
Celtico dabant. Ambigatus is fuit.” 
20 
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I will begin by showing how the relationship of the Celtic 
with the Italic languages is proved, and especially with Latin, for 
*) of these the Latin is the language whose grammar we know best. 
4 The passive and the deponent in 7 present a formation 

peculiar to the Celtic.and the languages of Italy. In Old Irish 
and in Latin this form offers a particularity which attests the com- 

i! munity of origin: that is that the second person of the plural is 

wanting. The Latin supplies the want of this person by the 

nominative plural of the present participle passive, which has 
scarcely any further use in Latin: ‘gimini. The Irish has 
recourse to the corresponding person of the active to complete 
iy the deponent verb; it makes use of a periphrasis ; that is to say, 

. of the 3rd person singular passive of the verb joined to the 
second person plural of the pronoun to create a second plural to 

" the passive verb. 

a The suffix -tz0 is special to Celtic and Latin : the other Indo- 
European languages do not know it. In Celtic and in Latin it is 
used to form nouns derived from verbs, which nouns remain in 

if intimate connection with these verbs. These derived nouns in 

Irish perform the function of the infinitive. In the archaic 

Latin of Plautus the nouns in -¢io play the same part ; they have 

their determinative complement in the accusative as if it were the 

complement of a verb, contrary to the rule which exacts that the 

determinative complement must be in the genitive. 3) 

The Latin and the Old Irish agree in giving a future in 4 to 
their derivative verbs. 

The Latin and the Old Irish shorten the long vowel which pre- 
cedes the final nasal of the desinence of the genitive plural. This 
desinence -ém in Sanskrit -d” in Greek; é¢ for -én, -é for -dn in 
Gothic, becomes -dm, -um in Latin ; *-dn in Celtic. 

The Latin and the Celtic agree in assimilating the first explo- 
{ sive to the second in the name of the Indo-European number 
*penque “five,” and in the Indo-European root PEQU “to cook.’ 
At the remote epoch when the Celts and the Italians formed only 
one people, they changed *fenque into *guengue and PEQU into 
QUEQU. Hence in the Classical Latin guingue and in Irish 
céie ; hence in Latin coguere for *gueque-se, the root of which is 


Re os 


+ 





3)See Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, sect. 867. 
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again found in Celtic, but has had a singular fate there ; when, at 
a very ancient date, all the initial gs and the greater part of the 
medial fs fell out in Celtic, and by their absence gave to this lan- 
guage its characteristic appearance, the initial p of the root PEQU 
was already changed into gu, and this gu kept its ground; but 
when, later on, in Gaulish, gus were changed into £, this gu be- 
came f, hence the Breton poasz-coctus.4) In the same way guenque 
“five” became pempe in Gaulish, pemp in Breton. 

The Latin and the Celtic lost the genitive singular of the stems 
in -o and replaced it by the locative: in Latin vivi “of the man,” 
in Old Irish maice “ of the son,” more anciently magui, in Gaulish 
cni “‘of the son;” the desinence of the genitive of these stems is, 
as we know, in Sanskrit -asya; and we recognise it in that of the 
Greek -ou, at first ozo for -osio ; in that of the Gothic -is=asya, -es 
or -s in Modern German. 

From these phenomena, common to Celtic and to Italian, it is 
right to conclude that there was quite an intimate relationship 
between the two races who spoke those languages. We can 
believe that at a remote period these two races formed only one ; 
and this race was very clearly separated from the Germanic 
group. 

The Germanic languages know neither the passive in -r nor 
the deponent in -7, nor verbal substantives in -t0, nor the 
future in -b. The Gothic of the 4th century, the Old German, 
and the Old Saxon of the gth still preserve the long vowel of the 
desinence of the genitive plural. The Gerimanic languages did 
not substitute the locative for the genitive of stems in -o. 

Here are some other points of dissimilarity between the 
Germanic and the Celtic ; these points are caused by gramma- 
tical phenomena whose geographical domain extends beyond 
the frontiers of the Italo-Celtic group. 

The Greek, the Latin, the Slave, and the Celtic languages 
have 7 as termination of the nominative plural of nouns and of 
adjectives in -0, while the primitive desinence of this, -ds, -ds, 
persists in Germanic and becomes -ev in German. 

Latin, Greek, and Celtic suppress, in the dative sing. masc. of 
the demonstrative o-, the suffix pronoun sma. Sanscrit has fa- 





4) Cf. Windisch in Kuhn’s Beitrége VI//., p. 22 et seq. 
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sma-t, but Greek 74, Latin ¢z in zs-t2, Old Irish *du in *sindu. To 
these Greek, Latin, and Irish forms is opposed in Gothic thamma, 
in German dem, the final m of which is the remains of the suffix 
pronoun -sma. The Germanic, as well as the Slave and Lithuanian, 
is not content with preserving this old debris of the Indo-Euro- 
pean pronominal declension ; it extends the use of it to adjectives. 
Blind-s (blind) has in Gothic the dat. masculine d/ind-amma, in 
modern German d4ind-em,a phenomenon unknown to Celtic as 
to Greek and to Latin, which decline adjectives like nouns. 

The Celtic does not possess the dat. plural in m of the Slavo- 
Germanic, which has become the dat. plural in -ez of modern 
German. 

In spite of these fundamental differences, the Celtic and the 
German possess in common a certain number of words which are 
wanting in the other Indo-European languages, or which have 
penetrated there only by borrowing. These names recall the 
remembrance of the powerful civilisation which reunited the two 
races, and which distinguished them from the neighbouring 
civilisations at the epoch of the great development of the Celtic 
Empire, in the 4th century before our era and during at least a 
part of the 3rd, when the Gauls, dominating in the upper basin of 
the Danube, in the whole of the Rhine basin, even on the right 
bank and as far as the mouth, were also masters of Bohemia and 
of regions situated to the north-east of Bohemia, and founded the 
Celtic towns of Melio-dunum, Budo-rigum, Lugi-dunum, in the 
basin of the Oder, and of Carro-dunum, which is generally believed 
to have been in that of the Vistula. 

These common names are divided into three categories: the 
first concerns social organisation and law; the second, war; the 
third, various other subjects.5) 

To the first category belong : 


1. The Gaulish -rix (king), Gothic vefé-s, from which comes the old German 
rihhi *‘ kingdom,” and “rich,” in modern German reich, reiche. 
znd. The Gaulish amébactos (follower), which has become in Welsh amaeth 





5) In this work I have found of much service the works of two learned scientists : 
Oskar Schade’s Altdeutschen Worterbuch, 2nd ed. ; and Kluge’s Ztymologisches Wort. 
der Deutschen Sprache, 3rd ed. A portion of the points discussed by me have been 
considered in the remarkable work which R. Thurneysen has published under the title 
Keltoromanisches. 
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(labourer), and which has given the Frankish derivative *ambacthia, pronounced 
by the Gallo-Romans améaxia, whence the French ‘‘ambassadeur.” The corre- 
spondent of the Frankish ambacthia is in old German améahti, whence modern 
German amt (functionary, function). 

3rd. The old Irish arde (heritage)=*ar-dio-m which is opposed to dibe (succession), 
to sube (well-being), to dude (uneasiness), to torbe (profit); this in Gothic is ardi, in 
German erbe. 

4th. The Old Irish oeth=*otto- (oath), in Gothic dith-s, in German eid, in 
English oath. 

5th. The Old Irish compound jfor-band (order, prescription), of which the 
simple band is found in all the Germanic languages, with the exception of the 
Gothic. 

6th. The Old Irish gia// (hostage), which is explained by a primitive *géstlo-s, 
in Old German gisa/, modern geisel. 

7th. The theme digo- (debt), which has given to Old Irish the verb dligim (I 
have a right to), to the Breton the verb d/eann (I owe), to the Gothic the sub- 
stantive dudg-s (debt)—passing from this meaning in the other Germanic dialects 
to that of ‘* blow” and ‘‘ combat” from the system of pecuniary indemnities imposed 
for wounds and blows. 

8th. The oid Irish air-licim (I lend), a compound verb of which the second 
portion is taken from the root which gave to the German the modern verb Zihen, 
Gothic /eihvan, of like sense, to the Eng. the substantive /oan. 

gth. The stem veico-, in Old Irish friach (debt), which is found in the Germanic 
adjective theme viha- (sacred), because the Irish word must have originally, without 
doubt, meant the debts consecrated by religion. 

1oth. The Middle Breton az-rec (to repent), Cornish edrec, Old Irish aith-rech 
(repentant) imply a compound theme *atfe-reco-, whence the Gothic substantive 
id-reiga and the Old Norse idh-ran (penitence). 

11th. The Old Irish mug (slave)=*magu-s, which is found in Gothic magu-s 
(puer, servus), in Old Norse moeg-r. 

12th. The Old Irish scoloc (colonus), which comes from sca/, used in the feminine 
with the sense of female servant in a text of the 9th century, and which appears 
nearly identical with the Gothic scalk-s, and the Old German scale (a domestic). 

13th. The Old Irish fine (family), from the stem vinio-, which cannot be separated 
from Old German win (friend, lover, spouse). 

14th. The Old Breton wert (worth, price), modern gwerz, in Welsh gwerth, the 
antiquity of which is established by the old compound enepwert, common to the two 
dialects, Modern Breton enebarz (dowry) and which is found in the Gothic vaérth-s 
and in the German werd, wert, noun and adjective ‘‘ worth,” ‘* which is worth.” 

15th. The Old Irish /a, genitive /and (land kept for a certain use), a word which 
seems to be the origin of the Gothic /and, Old German /ant, stem /anda-. 

16th. The Old Irish Aatg (doctor), stem /égi-, a word identical with Gothic lékeis 
and Old German léchi, 

17th. The Breton ¢reb (village), Irish ¢rebaim (I inhabit, cultivate), which are ex- 
plained by a stem ¢réa-, to which must be traced the Gothic shaurp (cultivated field), 
German dorf (village). 
The following words refer to war :— 
18th. The Gaulish catu- (battle), in Merovingian Frankish chadu-, 
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1oth, The Old Irish dég (battle), whence ddigim (I quarrel), in Old German ddg 
(quarrel), 54gen (to quarrel). 


20th. The Old Irish mith (battle), Anglo-Saxon mith with the same sense, Modern 
German neid (envy). 


21st. The Old Irish fechéa (fought) and du-ficim (I fight) which supposes a stem 
vico- (to fight) identical to that of the Germanic vthan, vaih, vigum, of like sense. 

22nd. The Gaulish réda (chariot), whence the compound efo-rédios (tamer of 
horses, first yoked then mounted). With these two words, the English ¢o ride, and the 
Old German rftan, modern reiten (to go by horse), rftar, modern reiter (cavalier), 
are closely related. 


23rd. The Gaulish marca (war horse), preserved in the Neo-Celtic dialects, and 
identical with Old German marah, which has the same sense. 

24th. The Gaulish gaiso- (lance), whence the derivative gaisatos, the name of 
soldiers armed with lances, and which is the same word as the Old German g¢. 

25th. The Gaulish ériga (fortress), which implies a feminine theme Jérga, as 


against the German durg (castle) explained by a feminine theme érgi-, a variant of 
brga. 


26th. The Gallo-Latin dénum (fortress), stem dénes, identical with Old Norse 
and Old Saxon td (enclosure) and with Old German zém, modern zaun (hedge), 


theme dino-, dini-. 
We will finish by some words which do not come within the 
two preceding categories : 


27th. The Old Irish /éid (chant, poem), stem /eudi-, German Hed, older Aiud, 
stem /euda-, whence Fortunatus’ accusative plural /eudos (the songs)6) 

28th. The Old Irish tarn (iron), Breton houarn, stem fsarno-, ésarno-, Gothic 
eisarn, Modern German ¢isen. 


29th. The Gaulish du/ga (sack), Old Irish dolg, Gothic da/g-s, German éalg, 

Several of these words are certainly of Celtic origin. Such is 
riz (king). If it were of German origin, the vowel would be an @ 
and notan# Such is amb-acto-s, in which must be recognised 
the Celtic prefix ambi and a past participle of the root AG (to 
thrust, to conduct, to lead), in Latin ag-ere. This root exists in 
the Celtic languages. Ambacto-s cannot be explained by the 
Germanic languages. 

We shall quote again arde—ar-bio-n (heritage), composed of 
the prefix ary and of a stem d70- which is found in other Irish 
words: this word is not at all explained by the Germanic lan- 
guages. However, it is found in Old Norse, where it is written 
arf-r, where it is used side by side with rik-r, in German reich 
(rich), like it of Celtic origin. The greater part of these words 





6) ‘Nos tibi versiculos, dant barbara carmina /eudos”: Bk. VIII, poem 7th 
line 69. Compare Old Irish ‘‘ Fo-m-chain /éd luin liad, nad cél,” St. Gall MS, 904 
of 9th Century, p. 203. 
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which we have just quoted exist in Old Norse as in German. We 
may, for a certain number of them, discuss the question, who, 
Germans or Celts, did the borrowing ; but, in general, the domi- 
nating civilisation lends to the inferior civilisation and receives 
from it little of anything. 

At the period when the German languages did the greater 
part of these borrowings from the Celtic, the Celtic still possessed 
the primitive aspirates,7) and the German had not yet undergone 
the first permutation of the consonants. 

Strange to say, some of the German words introduced by the 
Frankish conquest into the Latin dialect which the French now 
speak belong to the group of names which the Celtic and German 
possess in common. The words riche, ambassadeur, maréchal, ban, 
bannir, are of Celto-Germanic origin. They recall to us at the 
same time the period when, from the coasts which the North Sea 
washes on the north-east of the Rhine, the Celtic Empire extended 
to the banks of the Oder, and the period when, by a complete 
change of fortune, the Franks, former subjects of the Gauls, con- 
quered the greatest part of the domain of their ancient masters. 
In the ranks of the Gaulish army, which took and pillaged Delphi 
in the year 279 B.C., there must have been German soldiers obey- 
ing the Gaulish réges, of whom they were the ambactoi and mareo- 
scaloi, and to whose dan they were submissive. The Roman 
conquest had expelled from Gaul these Celtic expressions: they 
were brought back into this country by the Franks, masters 
in their turn, whose ancestors, however, eight centuries before 
Clovis, lived under the sway of the Gauls.8) 





7) Thaurp from trbo- forms an exception to the rule. When it was borrowed by 
the Germans from the Celts, they had already changed IE. 54 into 6, Compare 
Greek trepho. 

8) In this study I have left aside the Irish as (shoes), in German ose, stem Ausan. In 
the néo-Celtic languages this word is of Germanic importation, otherwise it would have 
had an initial c. Elsewhere, shoes are, in Ireland, like the word, a foreign importation 
comparatively recent, although there may be a reference to the word as early as the 9th 
century. I have no decided opinion on the Irish wordrdn, in Welsh rAin, in Breton vin 
‘* secret,” and in Gothic, in Old Saxon, in Old German r@na ; but I am inclined to 
believe it is of German origin. 
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GLASGOW STUDENTS. 





[By W. J. DouGLas.] 
(Conclusion.) 

IN these articles I have striven after two things, and it may be 
have attained unto neither. I have endeavoured to give a picture 
of college life in Scotland for those who, standing without that 
life, wonder what it is, and who and what manner of men are 
those who live it, and I have sought to express what many who 
have been and are Scottish students eloquently feel but have not 
the time, the patience, or it may be the audacity to set forth in 
printed pages. 

And what is the sum of the whole matter—for being a Scotch- 
man, I must needs have some conclusion and deduction, and by 
hook or crook a moral to my tale. Therefore, I came to the 
wholly unprecedented, unexpected, and original opinion that 
Scottish colleges are, as all things have ever been, and all things 
promise still to be, in spite of General Booth, dynamite and 
patriotism : Scottish colleges are not wholly good, and are very far 
from being bad. They do their work well—and might do it 


better. 


I think that they give to the world more rather than less than 
their fair proportion of men. And a man any day and anywhere 
is better than a scholar. We miss something of that peculiar 
culture that is as a halo and a spell around sacred and lovely 
Oxford. But then we miss, too, the Oxford prig, who is the most 
unbearable and fearful anomaly that our modern civilisation has, 
up till date, been able, in spite of all its anomaly-bearing power, to 
produce. You must know the Oxford prig to be able to thank 
Heaven with all your heart and soul for the breezy, healthful life 


of a Scottish University. Behold him. He is a perpetual, 


critical frown, an acrid wrinkle on the brow of the century. His 
soft and measured speech, his deliberation of statement, his quiet- 
ness and his imperturbable calmness are an insult to humanity. 
Every look in his eye, every motion of his body, every accent 
of his voice says, Behold, unfortunate world, that dost not know 
the Latin for fiddle-de-dee, and art unacquainted with the Greek 
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for roast goose. Here am I, a superior person, in whom all the 
wisdom of the ages is contained ; listen to me and learn. Alas, 
he is but a cracked jug, into which all the wisdom of the ages 
may have been poured at the top, but has flowed out at the 
bottom. Yet, from his jackass superiority, the poor creature 
looks disdainfully down on all your Spurgeons and your Brights. 
He admits that Providence may be able to rudely make a man 
after His fashion. But Oxford alone can make a man complete 
and polished. 

Now, from all this our Scottish colleges are free. Sometimes 
we may sigh for a little more culture, a finer polish upon learning, 
a subtler mastery over the beauty of life. But better than these 
is the stern will and the high motive that generally accompany 
the young Scotchman as he passes from Gilmorehill into the busy 
world. 

I am proud to think that Scotland gives to the world a race of © 
men that make her honoured wherever they set foot. For this 
our colleges are much to thank. They have a high standard of 
excellence, and they require that their students shall live up to it. 
Not in Scotland, but out of it, do men put most value on a 
Scottish training. 

Hitherto I have sketched the Scottish student in his student 
days. Willingly would I paint him as he appears to me day by 
day doing his share in the world’s work, sometimes encouraged by 
the applause of his fellows, often isolated, unknown with no en- 
couragement save his own inherent sense of right. But my can- 
vas is well nigh filled, my time is almostgone. Yet will I venture 
one sketch or two done if not in art at least in love. 

Let the curtain rise. A burning sun, a cloudless sky, the 
proud towers of an ancient city, palm trees that yearn for the 
breeze, white clad forms with dusky faces and haughty cruel 
eyes. A man walks firmly and slowly amidst the glare. He is 
young as yet, but he stoops slightly, and his brow is furrowed 
with the thoughts of him who wrestles with the unseen, and forces 
from it the very secret of wrong. A stern face, look you, the 
face of one who has a will that may not bend, that will not turn 
aside, but will, if needful, walk to the stake and no nerve 
quiver. Yet a sweetness and gentle pity in that grave eye. 
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Severe to himself, unpitying of the weakness that lies in his own 
heart, but infinitely forgiving to poor humanity. Do you know 
the look? Have you seen it? That expression which was upon 
Christ’s face at the supremest moment of all the world’s 
history, when we see amidst the agony of a great agony pity for 
those who did the wrong shine from Him who felt it, like a sun to 
lighten aright all the ages of humanity. Such a look is in this 
man’s eyes. He has been a famous student in a great university. 
Every profession wooed him. The logic of a mind chrystal-clear 
promised the riches and honours of the bar. A sweet and fluent 
eloquence promised him one of those churches where the 
wealthiest and the fairest load a preacher with their homage. 
His friends spoke with enthusiasm of what he was to be, and all 
the burden of their eloquence was to show how quickly and how 
completely he would certainly attain ease with honour. And he 
answered them never. a word, but as the years went on grew 
more silent—thoughtful. At last he spoke. He would give 
himself to a missionary’s life. In vain his friends protested. 
Missions, those good folk said, were excellent things, to which we 
should contribute blankets and tracts and spare coppers, and 
“ stickit ministers,” but to throw away upon them the ability and 
the zeal of this, why it was absurd, as absurd say as asking the 
great merchant to interpret the Bible literally and apply to 
himself its remarkably socialistic teachings. For what would 
Lecome of the Stock Exchange if the Bible were kept for Monday 
practising and not for Sunday reading? Opposition made no 
imprint upon his resolution. Mildly and firmly—for gentleness 
covered his stern nature as the green turf sometimes covers the 
iron rock—he put all objections aside, and took his course well 
knowing whither and into what toilsome perils it would lead him. 

As sternly as he resolved so sternly did. Between his purpose 
and its execution he allowed nothing to come. The wearisome 
task of acquiring difficult and intricate languages did not daunt 
him, and persecution will not shake his resolve to preach the 
whole and pure Gospel. He is a type of many a Scottish student. 

One more, one last picture. A small house in a great city, 
and in a part of that city where genteel poverty holds its frigid 
sway. A house as neat and clean asa daisy, newly dry after its 
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bath of dew. But ah, how bare! A woman young, and with 
those lines of care upon her brow that should not come at fifty. 
Delicate, too, perhaps. This is the house of a young Scottish 
physician, He is what is comprehended in that phrase so easily 
used and often used alas !—a struggling man. Yes, struggling is 
the word. He has for these ten years been rowing his boat 
against the stream, and is no higher up than the day he 
started. Yet his city contains no abler man. He left his 
college with prizes eneugh to have stocked a library, and a 
reputation enough to have lived upon with moderate comfort for 
the next hundred years. Foolish fellow that he was, he had only 
to have sat still and the world would have come and built guinea- 
fee pyramids in his honour. And what think you he did? He 
set up for a reformer. The lunatic, he might as well have gone 
and hired himself out to the nearest army corps as a target. He 
wanted to reform medical practice, and his professional brethren 
denounced him as a charlatan ; he wanted to redress the world- 
old wrong of the rich against the poor, and he was called by as 
many evil names as were ever applied to Socrates or Christ ; he 
wanted to restore the Church to the lines laid down by the 
Church’s founder, and the clergy said that he was worse than 
Judas and infinitely worse than Barabbas. A man may be a 
reformer in one thing and prosper, but if he is a reformer all 
round he is doomed. Let him attack the Church and the world 
will chuckle as it gives him guineas; let him attack the world and 
the Church will bless his basket and his store; but let him attack 
both and both will retort in kind. 

And so he works on and on. The training of the Scotch 
home and the old Scotch college stand him in good stead. He 
will battle to the end, and none or few will know all that he has 
dared or done. 

And sol close. Thoughts of many heroic men who have 
received their training to do the world’s work crowd upon me. 
Therefore all of us can and do honestly say that we are proud to 
have been Glasgow students, prouder far than if we had belonged 
to Universities, older, richer, wealthier. We learned something 
more than Greek and Latin, we learned the secret of Greece and 
Rome—to admire and worship true and noble manliness. 
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HILL’S COLLECTION OF OSSIANIC POETRY. 





IN one of Mr. Gomme’s excellent and useful volumes of extracts 
and gleanings from the Gentleman's Magazine,* that which deals 
with “ English Traditional Lore,” there are two series of extracts 
of especial interest to Gaelic readers. The first comprises the 
contributions of “Ossian” Macpherson to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine in 1760; the second series of these extracted articles is the 
Ossianic Collection of Mr. Thomas Ford Hill, contributed in 
1782-3. It was in the Gentleman’s Magazine that Macpherson 
first published any of his “ Ossianic” poetry. He contributed to 
it in June, 1760, two pieces with the general title, ‘“‘Two Frag- 
ments of Ancient Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and translated from the Gallic or Erse Language.” There is no 
mention of Ossian as their author, nor does the “ translator” 
reveal his name here any more than he does in his book, “The 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry,” published a month or two later. 
The first fragment concerns the loves of Connal and Crimora, 
wherein Crimora follows her lover to the war, dressed, as usual 
with the heroines of these Macphersonic times, in the armour of 
aman. She tries to help Connal against Dargo. “She drewthe 
string on Dargo, but erring, pierced her Connal.” He dies and 
“all the night long she cries and all the day, O Connal, my love 
and my friend! With grief the sad mourner died.” This poem 
appears as an episode in Carric-thura, beginning at “ Autumn is 
dark in the mountains,” and extending as far as “in the tomb of 
the mountain you rest alone.” The second fragment introduces 
us to two bards, Ryno and Alpin, conversing. Alpin tells Ryno 
of the bravery and virtue of Morar, who fell on the field of his re- 
nown. This is an episode in the “ Sorigs of Selma.” Such are 
the first two Ossianic poems of Macpherson that were published. 
The very next month a correspondent sent to the Magazine a 
rhymned version of the poems, confessing by word and deed his 





* The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by George Lawrence Gomme, 
F.S.A. English Traditional Lore and Foreign Customs. London; Eliot Stock, 
1885. This volume also contains some excellent pages on Irish folk-lore by the 
Rev. John O’Hanlon. 
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great admiration of them, but, at the same time, scouting the idea 
of their being “ ancient” or authentic. Mr. Gomme does not re- 
produce the versified form of the two poems; indeed, he makes 
no mention of the matter, though it is important as showing how 
early suspicion lighted on Macpherson’s work. But Mr. Gomme 


' gives the Magazine's criticism of the book of “ Fragments” and 


the two poems quoted from it—the “Death of Ullin” and the 
“Death of Oscar.” He also reproduces the following letter 
which appeared in support of the authenticity, dated at Edinburgh 
Sept. 11, 1760, and signed “ Caledonius” :—“ As many doubts 
have been started concerning the Erse odes printed in your 
magazine, p. 287, be pleased to assure the public that their 
originality and authenticity may be fully proved ; that the piper 
of the Argyleshire Militia can repeat all those that are translated 
and published, and many more; and that several other persons 
can do the same in the Highlands, where they are traditionally 
remembered.” 

The chief interest of Mr. Gomme’s book, however, lies in the 
republication of honest T. F. Hill’s collection. His is the first 
collection ever published of any Ossianic ballads, and it may be 
owing to his initiative or example that the Perth bookseller, 
Gillies, published his invaluable collection in 1786. At any rate, 
more interest and activity were displayed ever after in collecting 
and preserving the current ballads, for there can be little doubt 
that Macpherson in dubbing them “ Irish ” and non-Ossianic had 
considerably retarded the good work of collection, and had, more- 
over, spread the idea that the ballads were corrupt copies, 
medizeval or modern, compared to his genuine Ossian. The next 
twenty years was a period of great activity in the collection of 
ballads, and nearly all our best MS. collections must be referred 
to this period. Hill did not know a word of Gaelic, although he 
was bold enough to undertake the work of collecting poetry in a 
language he did notknow. He made his tours in 1780: in these 
tours he visited all the Highlands south of Inverness and the 
Caledonian Canal, especially the shires of Perth and Argyle. All 
the Gaelic he has given us he got from one individual—Alexander 
MacNab, blacksmith at Dalmally, a man who could boast that his 
ancestors had lived there as blacksmiths for the previous four 
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hundred years. MacNab had “made it his business to collect and 
copy many of the songs attributed to Ossian,” and he had supplied 
Dr. Smith with some Ossianic poetry, for he is one of the authori- 
ties the worthy Doctor quotes in support of his elaborate forgeries 
of ancient Gaelic poetry. 

The poems in Hill’s collection are these: (1) ‘ Ossian agus an 
Clerich”—Ossian and the Clerk or Cleric. This is merely the ballad 
of “ Manus” with a prologue containing a conversation between 
Ossian and St. Patrick, after which Ossian tells the story of the 
invasion of Manus. It is a very complete copy. (2) “ Mar 
Mharbh Diarmid an Torc Nimhe”—How Dermid killed the 
Poisonous Boar. This is the story of the death of Diarmid, also 
a good copy of fair fullness. So, too, is (3) ‘Mur Mharbhadh 
Bran”’—How Bran was Killed. Bran was the favourite dog of 
Fionn, and because he killed Gaul’s dog, Fionn killed him and 
then lamented for him. A short version of the (4) “ Muileartach” 
follows. The Muileartach was a monster of an old woman who 
attacked the Feinne and did immense damage, but was finally 
overcome. His ballad, (5) ‘‘Cubha Fhinn do Riogh Lochlin ”— 
The Terms of Fionn to the King of Lochlin—which belongs 
either to the “Manus” ballad or that of “Earragon,” is a good 
version of the story. Fionn offers terms which are refused. In 
the same piece Hill includes the ballad of the banners, which is 
generally attached to this same ballad of the Terms or Cumha. 
Lastly (6), there is a very good copy of the justly celebrated 
poem called Ossian’s Prayer. In it Ossian and Patrick dispute 
throughout as to the place and lot of the Feinne in the next 
world, Patrick assures Ossian that the Feinne are in Hell, but 
the latter cannot believe it, for the Feinne are too brave to stop 
in such a place ; they would not even allow God have sovereignty 
over them. If the Feinne and deer and hounds were in Hell, 
why, Ossian would much prefer to be there than in Heaven! So 
disputed the old heathen with great spirit and grave unconscious 
humour. A translation—brief and incomplete—is given of the 
death of Oscar, but no Gaelic original. Hill got this from the 
Macleanes of Drumnan in Morven. 

The spelling of the manuscript which Hill got was fairly good, 
considering the state of Gaelic scholarship at the time and the 
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education of the collector, but the English printers made sad mis- 
takes in the reading of the MS. No Gaelic-speaking person ever 
saw a proof of it before it was printed off, and hence the oddest 
errors are committed. MacNab’s unstroked ¢ is continually apt 
to appear as / in print, and other times several words are run 
together, and it requires care and tact to break these conglomera- 
tions into their component parts. In Mr. Gomme’s text an 
attempt is made to do the proof-reading that should have been 
done 105 years ago, so that the text in this latest edition may be 
taken as representing with fair accuracy the MS. of MacNab. 
Mr. Gomme was lucky enough to get the services of the Rev. 
Dr. Masson, of Edinburgh, for this work of correcting the proofs, 
and for adding some notes on the text. Dr. Masson has done his 
delicate and difficult task with admirable judgment and success. 
There is only one point, indeed, in which we should differ with 
the Doctor, and that is in his amendment of verse 18 on page 
145. Hill's original text runs thus :— 
**O Rioghachd Lochlan nan colg scann.” 

The Doctor, without altering the spelling, writes “scann” above 
the first two words of the next line as an alternative reading. A 
glance, however, at the other versions of the ballad will at once 
reveal the true reading: it is the common expression “nan colg 
sean,” found all along from the Dean of Lismore to Mac- 
pherson. 

Hill published his work in separate pamphlet form in 1784, 
with a few alterations but no corrections. He left out the head- 
ings and the endings of the original letters. This pamphlet be- 
came so scarce that in 1872 Mr. Campbell of Islay could not 
procure a copy. It was, however, published in the Gael in 1877, 
and thereafter in 1878 reprinted in pamphlet form and issued by 
Messrs. Maclachlan & Stewart. 

Hill was first in the field, and it is interesting to compare his 
collection with the MS. and published collections made then and 
afterwards. For there is evidence that Gaelic collectors doctored 
their own versions by comparison with those of their predecessors. 
None of the printed collections seem to have lighted their torches 
at Hill’s fire, but the most famous of the MS. collections, the 
MacNicol MSS., either transferred Hill's printed work from 
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the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine, or received similar copies 
direct from the blacksmith of Dalmally. The latter suggestion is 
perhaps the most likely, though the former is probable enough. 
MacNicol, we know, either transferred from Shaw or Gillies or 
got more directly from Macpherson, a copy of Malvina’s Dream ; 
a case which is exactly similar to the one we are considering. 
MacNicol’s “ Ossian agus an Cleirich” is a verbatim and iiteratim 
copy of Hill’s version ; even the errors Hill or MacNab made are 
reproduced; such as prop for prob, dharamh for gharbh, and 
Draoiseach for either craotseach or toiseach. The continuations of 
the same ballad called “Cubha Fhinn” (Fionn’s Terms) and the 
Flags are exactly the same even to the various readings proposed. 
Almost precisely the same has to be said of MacNicol’s copy of 
the “ Muileartach "—nearly a letter for letter transcription with 
the same various readings suggested as Hill's. The Death of 
Diarmad is a verbatim copy of Hill’s or MacNab’s but with 
the addition of two lines between lines 32 and 33 in Hill, a 
circumstance which completes the stanzas properly in MacNicol, 
while Hill fails in completing the proper quatrains by the 
omission of two lines. The death of Bran is the same line for 
line and almost word for word as Hill’s, only Hill has a better 
spelling of the individual words. The one where MacNicol 
shows most independence is “ Uirnigh Ossian” (Ossian’s Prayer). 
Here he revises, in a way, though with somewhat worse spelling, 
the copy of Hill. But we know that MacNicol got this ballad 
from Duncan MacNicol of Glenorchay, a neighbour of MacNab’s, 
This MacNicol was also one of Dr. Smith’s contributors and 
authorities. MacNicol’s version and that of MacNab are scarcely 
independent of each other. At any rate the other five ballads 
mentioned are from the same source, be it MacNab or MacNicol, 
and even the “ Prayer,” though differing much more than any of 
the rest, must be claimed for the same source. MacNicol, as his 
varied spelling shows, did not take down the ballads, at least 
many of them, from oral recitation ; his work is, to a considerable 
extent at least, transcribed from the work of other collectors. 

We shall end with two quotations from Hill’s very acute re- 
marks on the Ossianic question. “Yet it is remarkable,” he says, 
in relation to his fruitless attempt to get Macpherson’s poetry in 
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Gaelic among the people, “that I never could meet with Mr. 
Macpherson’s work in any part of the Highlands; and many of 
his defenders confessed that they had never seen it. The only 
book I meet with, which had any immediate connection with it, 
was Mr. Hole’s poetic version of Fingal, which I saw at Mr. Mac- 
leane’s of Drumnan, in Morven. I do not mean, however, to tax 
any of Ossian’s Highland partizans with direct falsehood ; they 
have all heard that the stories of Mr. Macpherson relate to Fingal 
and his heroes; they themselves have also often heard songs re- 
lating to the same people and ascribed them to Ossian. On this 
loose basis, I fear, their testimonies often rest.” His summing up 
is as follows: “From these considerations we seem authorised 
finally to conclude that the Ossian of Macpherson and Smith is a 
mutilated compilation from Highland songs, ascribed indeed to 
that bard, yet very little likely to be his composition. Out of these 
they selected the best parts and rejected such as they thought 
might discredit the character of Highland antiquity; attri- 
buting them to later times and the ignorant bards of the 
fifteenth century.” 








GEORGE, FOURTH EARL OF CAITHNESS OF THE 
SINCLAIR LINE. 


[By GEORGE M. SUTHERLAND, F.S.A. Scot., WICK.] 


GEORGE, the fourth Earl, was the son of John, who was killed at 
Summerdale. He succeeded his father in 1529, and held the 
Earldom for the long period of fifty-four years. He was a noble- 
man of great ability and force of character, and played, not only 
a very active part in the internal affairs of the County of Caithness, 
but he also took a conspicuous interest in the national affairs of 
Scotland. Indeed, it may be stated that he was the most distin- 
guished Earl of the family who ever took up his residence in 
Caithness. 

George was the second son, his elder brother, William, having 
died in the year 1527. The relationship is particularly described in a 
Retour of the Service of George as Heir to his brother, William, of 


date 8th February, 1543. An extract of this retour was produced 
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on 12th April, 1791, in the contest then taking place about the 
Earldom. It is mentioned in the retour that “ Et q’ dictus 
Georgius est legitimus et propinquior heres prefati quondam. 
Will ’mi sui fratris de dictis terris et comitatu, cum tenentibus,” 
etc. 

The fourth Earl was married to Elizabeth Graham, a daughter 
of William, Earl of Montrose. Mr. Calder, in his History of 
Caithness, states that “in Barrogill Castle, the seat of the present 
Earl of Caithness, there is a wood carving of Caithness and 
Montrose. At the upper side are the initials G. S. and E. G, 
One supporter is a crane, the other a griffin, with the mottoes 
‘Commit thy wish to God,’ and ‘Ne oublie’ (Don’t forget), and 
the arms of Montrose are impaled on the escutcheon with those 
of Caithness.” 

The family born of the marriage consisted of :— 

1. John, Master of Caithness, who was starved in Girnigoe, 

and who was buried in the Church-yard of Wick. 

2. William, the first Earl of Mey, and the ancestor of the 

Sinclairs of Ulbster. 
. George Sinclair of Mey, the Chancellor of Caithness. 

4. Barbara. She was married to the Earl of Sutherland, but 
was divorced by him in 1573. 

5. Elizabeth married twice—first to Alexander Sutherland of 
Duffus, and afterwards to Hutcheon Mackay of Farr, 
the ancestor of the Lords Reay. 

6. Another daughter was married to Alexander Innes of 
Innes. 

7. Janet. This daughter is mentioned by Douglas. She was 
the third wife of Robert Munro of Foulis, and is believed 
to have died without issue. The existence of this 
daughter is scarcely to be doubted from the circum- 
stance that in 1582 that Lady Foulis received a tack 
of the parsonage of Spittal, which at the time belonged 
to the Earls of Caithness. 

George, the fourth Earl, sat in the old Scottish Parliaments 

in the following years:—1542, 1543, 1545, 1546, 1560, 1566, 
1567, 1577, and 1578. In 1571 he was on the Privy Council of 
Scotland ;: and in 1581 he was appointed Justice for the Rivers in 
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Caithness and Strathnaver. He was also a Commissioner for 
holding Parliament in 1567. He held the office of Heritable 
Justiciar over the counties of Sutherland and Caithness, and this 
office almost conferred on him absolute power at the time. He 
was very often involved in intrigues of one kind or other—for 
which the long time he held the Earldom gave him ample scope. 
Sir Robert Gordon, in his History of the Earldom of Sutherland, 
refers to the fact of the Earl of Caithness having been the Justi- 
ciar over the two Northern Counties as follows :—‘“The Earl of 
Catteynes did obtane ” (in the year 1566) “ane heritable Commis- 
sion of Justiciarie, from Port-ne-couter to Dongesby, contayning 
a power to banish and kill such as he should think expedient ; 
with power also to give pardons for any manner of cryme, except 
treason. This charter wes obtayned by the credit and meanes of 
the Earl of Bothwell.” Sir Robert assigns as a reason for the 
Earl of Bothwell’s assistance in the matter that the Earl of Caith- 
ness was a party, along with Bothwell, to the death of King 
Henry—not only to the plotting of the death, but also to the 
execution thereof. 

The Earl of Caithness devoted a considerable portion of his 
time to the management of his affairs in the county and to the 
interests of his clan generally. But he lived in very turbulent 
times, and not being over-scrupulous himself, he was continually 
in broils in his own county as well as in the adjoining county of 
Sutherland, while he was very often mixed up in affairs at the 
Scottish Court. In short, his life was one continual scene of 
diplomatic dealing to promote his own ends—to accomplish 
which he was not very particular as to his treatment of the 
members even of his own family, if they stood in his way. 

About the year 1561, the Sutherlands of Berriedale (William 
and Angus), who were protected by the Sutherland family, 
had behaved in a very cruel and reckless manner in killing 
several men of the name of Clyne, and in appropriating their 
property. As the Clynes acknowledged the Earl of Caithness as 
their chief, the.Earl banished the Sutherlands of Berriedale out of 
Caithness, and took possession of the Castle of Berriedale. 
Through the assistance of the Murrays, the Sutherlands retook 
their castle, and, as narrated by Sir Robert Gordon, “ burnt and 
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wasted all the country next adjacent, and molested Cattayness. 
with divers incursions”"—apparently at the time the Earl of 
Sutherland was in Flanders, but, on his return, he obtained from 
the Queen a free pardon for William and Angus Sutherland, and 
all their confederates, for their crimes and offences. This 
exasperated the Earl of Caithness to such an extent that he never 
forgave the Earl of Sutherland for what he had done, and evidently 
was the real cause of the animosity which continued to exist 
between the two families for generations. Sir Robert Gordon 
evidently recognised this, for he set forth that the incident in 
question was the cause why “ George, Earl of Cattyness, did ever 
from thenceforth bear ane immortal hatred, not onlie to Earle 
John, and to the Morrayes, bot also to all the inhabitants of 
Southerland.” Certainly, as subsequent events showed, much 
harmony did not exist between the Earls of Caithness and 


Sutherland. 
(To be continued.) 





PHANTOMS OF THE LIVING. 





It is not the dead alone that have ghosts, the living too may 
appear in spirit form. Indeed, those scientists of the Psychical 
Research Society would perhaps say that only the living can have 
ghosts. These phantoms of the living—the Scottish “ wraiths” 
—have received from the Psychical Society a scientific or quasi- 
scientific explanation by the invention of the word “ telepathy.” 
Its etymological force is “ feeling at a distance,” and it is intended 
to denote the mysterious influences and impressions which one 
mind is able, apparently without the usual means of sensuous 
communication and even at a far distance, to exercise upon 
another mind. Mr. Myers thus puts the main theses: “(1.) 
Experiment proves that telepathy—the supersensory transference 
of thoughts and feelings from one mind to another—is a fact in 
nature, supersensory being defined to mean independent of the 
recognised channels of sense. (2.) Testimony proves that 
phantasms (impressions, voices, or figures) of persons under- 
going some crisis—especially death—are perceived by their 
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friends and relatives with a frequency which mere chance cannot 
explain. (3.) These phantasms, then, whatever else they may 
be, are instances of the supersensory action of one mind upon 
another.” 

The Highlands are full of stories about phantoms of the 
living ; but the Highlanders would not by any means restrict 
these phantoms to mere cases of impending death or present 
crisis. Stories, for instance, of young men seeing their actual or 
future sweethearts are quite common, nor is it implied that any 
disaster ever followed in such cases. Nevertheless, the most 
numerous class of the wraith stories concerns people undergoing 
a crisis—nearly all the crisis of death. Usually these phantoms 
and portents present themselves to only one sense at a time; at 
one time a person is seen; another time the person’s voice is 
heard, or a death-warning is heard—an unearthly cry of some 
kind ; at another time a man gets entangled in a funeral, and he 
is forced by the crush to turn aside. The senses of seeing, hear- 
ing, and touch may thus be, and usually are, independently acted 
upon. We might, indeed, classify our material under these head- 
ings, but, to avoid any cross divisions, we shall present our ex- 
amples under the following heads: (1) Ghosts of living persons ; 
(2) Phantom funerals and coffin-making ; and (3) Death por- 
tents and other forewarnings, such as noises, cries, and corpse 
candles. 

GHOSTS OF THE LIVING. 

Such ghosts and phantoms are of two classes: first, phantoms 
of people not undergoing a crisis nor either near nor at death ; 
secondly, the phantoms of those that are undergoing or are to 
undergo some crisis. The commonest stories under the first class 
are those relating to the seeing of sweethearts. “It is quite com- 
mon for young men,” says our excellent Sutherlandshire in- 
formant, ‘to see the ghosts of their sweethearts. A young man 
went fifteen miles to see his loved one, and while returning home 
about midnight he saw her sliding on the ice before him. He 
never went to see her again. Another man saw his lady-love 
standing beside his bedside, though her bodily presence must 
have been far away, and still another used to see the girl walking 
before him, and at times physically annoying him. Some of 
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these incidents took place a few years ago, and I knew the men.” 
The following is another story he tells, adding that he knows 
the lady well. A sailor once in the East Indies used every day 
to see a young woman in the forecastle-head, and one day she 
called out: ‘“‘Cum do ghreim, Aindrea, ’s chan eagal duit” (Keep 
your hold, Andrew, and there is no fear of you). He never saw 
the woman before, but as soon as he came to Wick he knew her 
in the street. They came to Farr and got married. The sane 
woman, we are informed, was seen by other young men. Evi- 
dently some people have the power of thus casting off zdola which 
are seen by friends and others. That would seem to be the 
theory implied in such stories and beliefs. 

The individual does not apparently know in these cases that 
he is haunting another. A man went to America and there he 
was constantly bothered by the ghost of an acquaintance of his in 
the old country. By-and-bye the acquaintance also emigrated, 
and one of his first impulses was to go and see this friend. The 
latter was cutting fire-wood when he came upon him, and as soon 
as he caught sight of his unwitting persecutor, he rushed upon 
him with his axe, and would have killed him on the spot had not 
some friends interfered. Again, some people have seen the 
ghosts of strangers who afterwards came to the country, as a 
young man from Eigg assures us. 

“ Wishing of the night is not good,” old people say, and the 
following story from Eigg will illustrate the matter. A young 
man belonging to Eigg had occasion to visit the neighbouring 
island of Rum. One night, as he felt very lonely, he expressed 
the wish that he were with his sweetheart in Eigg: “O nach 
robh mise comhla ri Caitriona an Eige!” At this very moment 
Catherine, who happened to be out on some business or other, 
saw him coming to meet her. She was very much surprised at 
this, for she knew that he was from home. But on her sweet- 
heart’s ghost came, and unceremoniously dragged her to her 
father’s house, almost out of her senses. It is safe to conclude 
that our hero never again expressed such a wish. 

These ghosts are seen either by day or by night. In this 
respect they differ much from the ghosts of the dead which 
appear only at night. A young man on Loch Tayside was sent 
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out by his mother to look after some cattle on an upland away 
from the little village. But as a sale was going on in a farmyard 
adjoining, he slipped away from his post to see it. Great was his 
horror, after joining the throng, to see his mother standing at the 
gate. He hid himself as well as he could. When he came home, 
he not merely learned that he was not seen, but that his mother 
was never near the sale! We had this story direct from the 
person to whom it happened, and he told more of the same kind 
as personal experiences. We shall close this phase of the subject 
with a curious case of a somewhat similar kind. A housewife 
paused in her occupation, and mid the wonderment of the 
household began to address the vacant armchair as if a gentleman 
of her acquaintance—naming him—were there. An hour or so 
afterwards the gentleman was seated in that chair! 

There are many stories relating to the seeing of the ghosts of 
those undergoing a crisis—such as are near death or actually in 
the act of dying. We may first instance the wraith-seeing powers 
of a woman of Glenmoriston, because the features of the story are 
similar to the foregoing narratives. A middle-aged woman, 
strong and healthy, was one day moving about the village, 
and, when turning the corner of a hillock, she saw a neigh- 
bouring woman coming directly towards her. She was just 
about to address her, when lo! the woman had disappeared, 
On another occasion, the same woman was on her way 
home from the woods, where she had been looking after 
the cattle. When approaching the house of one of the 
villagers, she saw the “guidman” before her dressed in his Sunday 
clothes, noting especially a red vest which he wore. Just as she 
was trying to think where he was going to in this array, he dis- 
appeared : the man was not there at all. Both these cases of 
ghost-seeing occurred in broad daylight, and both parties whose 
wraiths were seen died soon after. There is here no indication 
that the person whose ghost is seen was unwell or anyways under- 
going a crisis, but death soon overtakes him. Here is a similar 
story. Donald Maclean, in Lochcarron, had occasion one time 
to go over to Courthill, where the proprietor, Sir John Stuart, had 
his house. He stayed till after dark and then started for home. 
He had left Sir John in the house. He did not go far, however, 
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when, opposite a gravel pit there, he saw Sir John coming to meet 
him. Feeling not quite certain whether he left Sir John in the 
house or not, he returned to make sure. He found that Sir John 
had never left the house. He then made his way home in safety 
and saw nothing more. Two or three days after this Sir John 
had to go to London, and in about a week afterwards he died in 
London. His body was taken to Courthill, where it was buried, 
and, in the process, some gravel from the pit at which Donald 
met his ghost was made use of. Donald afterwards remembered 
that the phantom made no noise in walking. 

A man left his home in one of the glens on Loch-Ness side 
telling his sister that if he did not return by a certain hour she 
must fetch him his dinner to a certain place. He did not return, 
and the sister began to pack up the dinner ready for starting 
when she saw her brother pass the window. “I need not go,” 
she said to her mother, ‘‘E—— has come.” But the poor man 
was meanwhile drowned in a pool into which he happened to fall, 
horse and all. Mr. Macdonald, who is already favourably known by 
his papers in Inverness Gaelic Society’s Transactions on “ Celtic 
Poetry” and the “Glenmoriston Bard,” tells the above story, and 
relates a remarkable personal experience. He and a young man 
were passing a small stream in their native hamlet when his com- 
panion whispered in his ear that he saw the ghost of R——, who 
was then known to be very low in health. Mr. Macdonald 
neither saw nor heard anything, a circumstance which greatly 
surprised his friend. It was afterwards ascertained that R—— 
died about these very minutes. This is another of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s stories. A farm grieve was going from his father’s 
house one night on his way to the farm where he served. When 
about half-way he felt some mysterious awe take possession of 
him. He could not at first decide whether the feeling was 
internal or external to his person, but soon the figure of a woman 
presented itself and he then recognised who was moving beside 
him. The woman was ill at the time and died soon after. 

Can a man see his own ghost? The general belief is against 
it, but Mr. Macdonald gives us a case where it seems to be true. 
It was on a Hallowe’en night, and a man went out to a stack to 
perform the ceremony whereby the figure of his future bride 
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should appear. Instead of a young lady’s form, he met his own 
phantom appearance. This unusual event was followed by the 
young fellow’s death soon after. A young married woman in 
Strathspey, then in fair health, dreamt that a coffin, minutely 
described, was brought to the house and placed in a certain way 
on certain chairs. This she related toa neighbour. Ina day or 
two the woman herself died suddenly, and, as the neighbour 
avers, everything occurred as she had seen in the dream. No 
ghost was seen by her. The woman that died was of a family 
famous for their powers in the matter of seeing wraiths and hear- 
ing and seeing death portents. 
PHANTOM FUNERALS. 

The phantom funeral is one of the commonest forms of 
the phantasmal apparitions of living people. Stories of meeting 
these funerals are endless. Of course, only those who have the 
special gift or aptitude for these things can see or feel them. 
Two men may be walking by night along the road when suddenly 
one of them commences to gasp and labour as if he were strug- 
gling through something. The other feels nothing. Or it may 
happen that suddenly the one pulls the other from the middle of 
the road to the side on account of the crowd that he sees 
approaching. Yet the other man sees nothing. A rule is laid 
down for all Highlanders travelling by night along any road: 
Never walk in the middle of the road, for fear you may find 
yourself in the midst of a phantom funeral. This is a rule which 
the present writer, as a youth, usually observed in going along the 
roads at night through the eerie woods of Alvie. Usually these 
funerals are seen by night, but they can also be seen by day as 
well. For instance, a man gifted with the power of ‘second 
sight,” as they call extremely great powers of seeing things super- 
natural and thereby knowing the future, was at a funeral one day. 
He was observed by his companions suddenly to go to one side 
of the road, and, when asked the reason for his action, he said that 
they were a numerous company themselves, but they were few in 
number compared with the funeral he saw passing. 

A man was coming home one night, and nearing his home, 
our Sutherlandshire informant says, when he began to wonder 
that he was not reaching his house, for he had been so long on 
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the way. But to his surprise he found himself at length in the 
church-yard, far away from his home, and he could distinctly hear 
the noise of the spade working among stones, gravel, and soil. 
He then knew that he must have been brought back by the ghost 
of a funeral. This man did not see the funeral, nor, apparently, 
did he feel it, but a woman of the place saw the same funeral that 
very night, so that there was here proof positive of his having 
been carried off from near his own house to the church-yard. 
Mr. Macdonald writes us: “ But we find that ghosts are more or 
less gregarious like their prototype man. Battles have been seen 
in several places fought at dusk of evening by intangible armies, 
and crowds of people have been met or seen where none existed. 
Not long ago a blacksmith found it necessary to go aside for a 
funeral procession which met him on his way through the village, 
and he thought that he knew some of those who formed the mul- 
titude. Strange to say, a funeral did pass that way soon after.” 
Phantom coffin-making is quite as commonly seen, heard, and 
felt as phantom funerals. Scarcely a carpenter’s shop exists in 
the Highlands but has its record of sights and sounds seen and 
heard immediately before a coffin is made. This phantom coffin- 
making takes place only by night, so far as we know, thus differ- 
ing from the habits of the phantom funeral. The carpenter him- 
self, or one of his men or his family, is usually the person who sees 
or hears this. He may be passing the workshop when he sees it 
full of light; he looks and sees the shadows of men hard at work. 
He may possibly hear hammers and planes working, nails driving, 
and saws making their way through wood. He goesin: ‘ darkness 
there and nothing more!” Sometimes the hammers and planes 
are working and nothing is seen. Wood for coffins, also is 
troublesome about a house; indeed, anything connected with a 
coffin is apt to get noisy and restless. You may hear the wood 
dashed to the ground or on to some other wood ; you may hear it 
sawed for more easy transport or to suit a certain length. Wherever 
the coffin rests, or is left on its way to the house where the dead 
is, its phantom may be heard, so to speak, beforehand. A rela- 
tive assures me that, three days before her grandmother’s death, 
she was at midnight in an outhouse and heard the noise of a box 
as it was laid down, the swishing sound of something, and the thud 
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of a heavy bag. The coffin was brought into that house for a 
momentary resting-place, the shavings were spread under it, and 
a bag full of bread and other things was laid down there with a 
thud, all exactly as she previously heard it. 


DEATH PORTENTS. 


Over and above the foregoing death portents—the phantom 
wraith of a dying person and the funeral and coffin phantoms of 
all kinds—there are two others much believed in among High- 
landers. These are the fach’ran, or ghost yelling, and the 
corpse candle or lights. The tachran is a cry which is heard at 
intervals proceeding to the church-yard ; it is usually a most un- 
earthly cry in every sense of the term. The relative already 
mentioned was in a dying neighbour’s house three nights before 
death occurred. She and another person heard a yell at the 
door, which she graphically compares to the cry of an old sheep 
in process of being choked. It was heard three times, and each 
time it went further away towards the church-yard. The dying 
man himself was famous for his powers of seeing and hearing 
death portents ; in fact, he was the grandfather of the young 
woman who, as already told, saw her own coffin. We have 
found these powers inherited in a family, but we also noticed, as 
Mr. Macdonald has also observed, that persons in weak health, 
like the relative already twice cited, are apt to see and hear such 
supernatural things. The corpse candles are the counterpart, 
by the sense of sight, to the tachran, which is heard. The candle 
or light is seen flickering or “bobbing” along on its way to the 
church-yard. We are told that, if itis near the ground, the funeral 
will be soon ; if it is rather high in air, the funeral will not happen 
immediately. Corpse candles may be seen as long before a 
funeral as three months. The candle and the tachran are inde- 
pendent of each other ; but certain families may have both tachran 
and candles premonitory to the death of one of them, like an old 
family of Shaws that lived in Badenoch, 

Forewarnings of another kind than those of death may occur, 
A man in Assynt long ago, we are told, was one night going 
along a lonely road when he heard a sound as of a great quantity 
of wood falling. (There was a church built there afterwards.) 
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Further along he heard a sound as if iron was let fall. (There is 
a smithy there now.) Thereafter he saw a tall man coming up 
to him and passing him, and when he looked it was a plough and 
then a horse ; and all at once he was surrounded by sheep, with 
his Satanic Majesty roving among them in the shape of a dog, 
but the sheep protected the man from the attacks of the dog. 
The portent of the sheep explains itself by the after history of 
Sutherlandshire. [For interesting Welsh counterparts of these 
stories of phantoms of men and funerals, and the other phantasms, 
see Wirt Sykes’ “British Goblins,” especially pp. 225-37.] 





REVIEWS. 


SONGS OF THE GAEL; a Collection of Gaelic Songs, with 
Translations. By L. Macbean. Part II. Music in both 
Notations. Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 

WE have here a fresh instalment of the intelligent and valuable 

work which is being carried on by Mr. Macbean by way of pre- 

serving the popular lyrics of the Highlanders with their appropriate 
music, and by means of translations bringing our pure and simple 
tunes under the notice of Lowlanders, whose appreciation of them 
cannot be complete without some idea of the sentiments to which 

they were wedded in their native dress. Scotland as a whole is a 

land of poetry and song. There is therefore a fine quarry, in 

which Mr. Macbean is one of the most diligent and successful 

workers, Part II. of Mr. Macbean’s collection contains about 16 

pieces, some of them popular and well-known north and south, 

others less known and more liable to be lost sight of. The 
music is very carefully noted in both the old and the new 
notations, while the Gaelic words which are given are well 
selected and correctly edited. The translations by Mr. Mac- 
bean are really admirable. The success with which he 
mastered the somewhat intricate rhymes of Dugald Buchanan in 

a former effort would lead us to expect similar success here, and 

certainly he has more than achieved it. With regard to the ver- 

sions of the tunes chosen, we do not desire to speak dogmatically, 
as each district has its own differences in musical dialect, but 
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there is, we believe, one general canon in Highland music which 
Mr. Macbean has violated in several instances, that is, the absence 
of semitones. Those who profess to know most of the subject 
say that wherever one meets a fe or a se or a de, or any 
other note of the kind in a Highland tune, it is not pure. 
Much harm has been done to our melodies in this respect 
by violinist collectors and manipulators like Fraser of Knockie 
and others. The time over which the melodies range 
is very wide, the last being an attempt at a Jubilee song, 
fairly successful as such things go, while another—“ Ojisean is 
Malmhine”—professes to be by the Bard of Cona. We surmise, 
however, that this melody, which Mr. Macbean found in Captain 
Fraser’s Collection of -Highland Music, will also be found sub- 
stantially in “‘Green Grow the Rashes, O.” This, however, does 
not prove that it is not Highland, for it is notorious that many 
of the most popular Lowland songs are wedded to tunes of 
undoubtedly Highland origin. We cordially commend Mr. 
Macbean’s work to all lovers of Highland music, and further, now 
that the sol-fa music-master is abroad everywhere, we would 
strongly urge upon all who can do so—and they are many—to 
note down the songs of their respective districts, and send them 
to Mr. Macbean, who knows so well how to make good use of 
them. They are the only music we Highlanders have, our sacred 
tunes, if we ever had any, being crushed out by the introduction 
of Psalms in a foreign metre with foreign tunes which have never 
been really popular. 


DEATH OF Mr. P. C. MACFARLANE,—It is with much regret that we announce 
the death of Mr. P. C. Macfarlane, which took place at his father’s house in Glen- 
quaich, Perthshire, on the 13th of April. In our last number he had an article on the 
** Possessive Pronoun in Gaelic,” and, although we knew he was low in health, we 
had not anticipated that his end was near. Mr. Macfarlane was a divinity student of 
much promise, and a Gaelic scholar of great attainments and success, He passed 
his Arts’ course in Glasgow, and went to Edinburgh for Divinity, where, in the 
1883-84 session, he won the medal in the Celtic Class, in the first year of its existence. 
In a letter of a few days ago to ‘*‘ Fionn,” Professor Mackinnon says :—“ In Gaelic 
scholarship he really had no competitor in my class. His enthusiasm for Gaelic and 
Celtic matters was unbounded, while his common sense and humour kept his imagina- 
tion in due restraint. But rarely was such an example found of one whose passion 
was so strong for Gaelic. I do not know that such a promising Gaelic scholar has 
passed away since Pattison died.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISGRUNTLED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘CELTIC MAGAZINE.” 


Sir,—It is not often that I lend my pen to philology, but my attention has been 
called by a friend to a paragraph in the issue of the London Glode of the 27th 
November last (1886), relative to what is termed ‘‘ Yankee inventiveness in coining 
new words.” It is no question of ‘‘ pushbuggy” or ‘‘scattergun,” but the Globe takes 
exception to the word ‘‘ disgruntled,” which occurs in a phrase used by Patrick Ford 
—‘‘ disgruntled machine politicians.” I append the paragraph in question, and have 
only to say that had it not been for some of the G/ode’s remarks I should not have 
troubled you with this paper. The Globe says as follows :— 

‘* DISGRUNTLED.” 
‘** The English language is once more enriched by Yankee inventiveness in coining 
new words. On this occasion it is Mr. Patrick Ford to whom the Britisher is 
indebted. In a recent issue of his explosive paper, an article on the municipal 


’ 


election at New York is headed “ Disgruntled machine politicians.” It is not our 
usual custom to read Mr. Ford’s effusions, having a dislike to the smell of dynamite 
by which they are generally pervaded. In this instance, however, we departed from 
that rule, in the hope of discovering the meaning of ‘‘ disgruntled.” The search was 
somewhat disappointing ; no exact definition is giventhroughout. From the context, 
however, it appears open to conjecture that to ‘‘disgruntle” a person signifies to 
baffle and thwart his purposes. The etymological derivation of the word is equally 
hazy. We can only surmise that Mr. Ford had it in his mind to coin a term expressing 
the condition of a man deprived of his last ‘‘ grunt” in the sense of ‘‘ argument.” 
The fact that the inventor is of Irish descent and so probably accustomed during his 
earlier years to the sweet music of disputing pigs, affords some colour for this theory.” 

Now in the above the G/ode is partly right and partly wrong. The word is 
neither Yankee coined nor new, except as far as the addition of the negative prefix 
‘*dis” is concerned. The etymology is very plain, though strangely the word 
‘¢ grunt” has been overlooked by Dr. Charles Mackay in his well-known Gaelic 
Etymology. The Globe has nearly grasped the right meaning, though it has sought 
the goal by the wrong route. 

The word is undoubtedly of Celtic origin. The immediate root is ‘‘ gronnsal—a 
grunt” (Armstrong’s Gael. Dict., Lond., 825), ‘‘ grinsgul—a grunting,” (Highland 
Society’s Gael, Dict., Edin,, 1828.) Now, as *‘muc” is the Gaelic for a sow, and 
‘* torc” for a boar, neither primarily allied to the words quoted above, it stands to reason 
that these were originally and solely intended to imitate and represent the grunting 
noise made by some animal. It is thus from sounds that the earliest roots are 
formed. From the sound itself, the word, in process of time, came to signify the 
organ producing the sound, and, finally, the animal possessing that organ. 
Numerous are the words derived from this old Celtic root, pervading, as they do, 
most of the languages of Modern Europe. ‘Thus we have in English “a grunt, to 
grunt,” old Eng., ‘‘to gruntle, to groin,” the latter used by Chaucer and Spencer 
(Webster’s Eng. Dict.). ‘To groin” is allied to ‘‘ groan, grin, grumble, growl,” 
etc. Groyne, (1), v., to lament, (2), pret. t. grinned.” (Wright’s Provincial Dict.) 
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In Scotch, ‘‘ to grumph or gruntle, to grunt ; grumph or grunyie, a grunt,” (Yamie- 
son's Scot. Dict.). In French, ‘‘grogner, to grunt.” Old Fr., ‘‘ groncer, 
grondre.” Norman Fr., ‘‘ gronder.” Provencal, ‘** grondir.” Ital.,  gruguire.” 
Span., ‘‘grunir.” Ang.-Sax., ‘“‘grunan.” Germ., ‘‘grunzen.” Dan., ‘‘ grynte.” 
Swed., ‘‘grymta.” Swedo-Gothic, ‘‘ grynta,” etc. Most of these Webster would 


‘6 


apparently wish to deduce from the Latin ‘‘ grundire, grunnire,” overlooking the 
fact that the Latin root itself is deduced from the Celtic. From the original meaning 
of a grunting noise, the term came to apply to the organ producing that noise, viz., 
the nose. One of the earliest departures that I can find is in the case of the Icelandic 
or Old Norse, *‘ graun, os et nasus, boum proprie,” (Famieson.) From this language 
it probably passed, through the kindred Norman-French, into English. ‘* Groin, 
the snout of a swine,” used by Chaucer, (Wedster.) ‘*Groyne, a swine’s snout,” 
(Grose’s Frovincial Glossary.) ‘* Groyn, a swine’s snout,” (Bam/ford’s South Lauc., 
Dialect.) ‘‘ Grunny, the snout of a hog; gruntle, a muzzle, grun, the upper lip,” 
(Wright's Provin. Dict.) French, ‘‘ groin ;” Proveng., ‘* gronh ;” Ital., ‘* gruguo ;” 
Old Portuguese, “ gruin, snout,” ( Webster.) Welsh, ‘‘gron, groin, a beak or snout ;” 
North of Eng., ‘‘ groyne, a swine’s snout,” (Famieson.) Our Scotch words I believe 
to have been derived more directly, with the Welsh, from the Gaelic. ‘* Gruntill, 
gruntle, grunkle, a snout. Grune, grunyie, the mouth, etc.,” (Famieson.) Thus Sir 
David Lyndsay of the Mount, (1490-1555), the bitter satirist of the Scottish Catho- 
lics, writes :— 
** Heir is a rellik— 

The gruntill of Santt Antonis sow 

Quhilk bare his haly bell.”* 

The last phase reserved for the word was its application to the animal making 
the grunting, viz., a hog. Thus we have in English, ‘‘gruntling, a young hog,” 
(Webster). ‘*Grunter, gruntling, a pig, gruntling cheat, an old cant term for a 
pig,” (Wright). In Scotch, ‘‘ grumph, grumphie, gruntillot, a sow,” ( Fumieson ). 

So far the etymology of ‘‘ disgruntled” is pretty plain. Now as to its meaning. 

Jamieson informs us that eventually the word ‘‘graun” came to be ‘‘used with 
great latitude ; for the chin, the beard, the nose, and even the whole face.” Thus, 
‘*gruntle, gruntill, or grunkle,” which at first meant merely ‘a snout,” came to 
signify ‘‘ the chin and parts adjoining ; for the face in general.” Thus, Dunbar, the 
poet, has— 

‘* The gallows gapes after thy graceles gruntle.” 
Thus, the Stirlingshire phrase, to ‘‘ken” a person by his ‘‘gab and grunkle,” 
which at first might be taken to imply ‘‘to know him by his mouth and nose,” in 
reality means ‘‘to know him by his discourse and features.” 

To ‘disgruntle,” therefore. primarily means ‘‘to disfeature, to deprive 


* The writer remembers seeing at the Easter Festival, held on the Place des 
Quinconges in Bordeaux, more than twenty-five years ago, a puppet play representing 
the Temptation of Good St. Anthony. The Devil has stolen the Saint’s pig, and 
the holy man addresses him in a plaintive song, productive of much laughter, with 
the refrain, ‘‘O! rendex moi mon cochon s’ il vous plait.” The Devil promises to 
fetch the pig, and eventually, amid more laughter, hands the Saint the pig’s 
“ gruntill,” with the remark that Beelzebub, Lucifer, and the other fiends have eaten 
all the rest of it. 
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features.” Everyone knows the nation who really did coin the word, ‘‘ wire-puller.” 
‘* Machine politicians” are those political nonentities who are merely so many pup- 
pets in the hands of the wire-pullers, by whom they are made to dance to this time, 
but who, nevertheless, have their own price at which they must be bought. The 
Globe has, therefore, something to say to the point when it remarks they are deprived 
of their ‘‘last grunt.” But it would have been more to the point to say “ deprived 
of their last right to grunt or gruntle.” A ‘‘disgruntled politician” is, therefore, one 
who has no political features or head-mark—who has been practically effaced—who 
has fused himself into the individuality of others—and who (to go back to the inter- 
mediate meaning ascribed to the word), has had ‘‘ his nose put out of joint.” Apolo- 
gising for occupying so much of your space, I am, sir, yours obediently, 
CoLIN MACKENZIE, F.S.A.S., 
Major. 


UNPUBLISHED PROVERBS. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ CELTIC MAGAZINE.” 

S1r,—Your excellent number for April is just to hand, and in the first proverb quoted 
by you, under the above heading, there is a mistake that takes all the original mean- 
ing out of it. It ought to be thus :— 
5 Tha siilean nan gobhar an ceannaibh nam fear a’ taghadh nam ban ; 

Tha sitilean nan seobhag an ceannaibh nam ban a’ taghadh nam fear. 

“ The men have goats’ eyes in their heads when choosing their wives. 

The women have hawks’ eyes in their heads when choosing their men.” 

This word, “ taghadh,” makes all the difference, and shows that women were con- 
sidered more quick-sighted in choosing their matrimonial yoke-fellows. 

The following are a few unpublished proverbs :— 

Gheibh fear fodrach bean dir. 

A man who has but straw can get a wife with gold.” 

Is toma rud a bhios mu thish nach bi mu theine. 

“ Many a thing is to!d by ‘he hearth that is not known throughout the house.” 

Latha nan cuileagan bana’s o'c am biadh nach math’s @ bhathaich. 

“ Bad is the food that’s not good in the byre in the day of the white flies,” 
" *S ole an t-each nach gittlain ais-thir. 

“ Bad is the horse that cannot carry the food for his return journey.” 

‘ Yours, etc., 
MARY MACKELLAR. 





